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This impression, while certainly not false, is curiously unconvincing. It 
does not get itself accepted at face value. It is like a snap-shot, in which we 
recognize photographic verity, but do not perceive a true likeness. 

Altogether Mr. Villiers' life-story is a most interesting record; its subject- 
matter is striking and of no small importance; it is at times fascinating, al- 
ways worth while. But as autobiography it is not first-rate. 



Diplomatic Reminiscences. By A. Nekludoff, formerly Russian Minister 
at Sofia and at Stockholm and Ambassador at Madrid. Translated from the 
French by Alexandra Paget. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Like most diplomatic reminiscences, M. Nekludoff's narrative is magnifi- 
cently clear — a real triumph over the difliculty of dealing with minute details 
and at the same time keeping larger issues well in view. It is even unusually 
perspicuous and plausible in its accounts of complex situations. Moreover, like 
nearly all books of Russian authorship it has a peculiar charm — the charm of 
intimate psychological analysis conducted in a spirit generally large-minded 
and humane. The details are never dull, and to the student of history they 
may prove in certain cases significant. It may be remarked, however, that 
neither Bulgaria nor Stockholm was very near the center of things during the 
war. Nor does the narrative make much clearer the general reasons for the 
unsuccess of Allied diplomacy in the Balkans. No really new cause comes to 
light. It is interesting to know, for example, that the idea of a Balkan alliance 
with an anti-Bulgarian foundation "certainly did not emanate from M. 
Sazonoff, who was unaware of it at the beginning," but from M. Hartwig, 
M. Nekludoff's colleague in Belgrade — a much less responsible person. But 
the broad lines of policy — Russian and Austrian — are not seen differently 
because of this fact. Again the apathy of the Russian Foreign Office in the face 
of the approaching danger remains unexplained. M. Nekludoff was simply 
"inordinately astonished" at M. Sazonoff's indifference to his warnings. 

These things are said, of course, not as criticisms of M. Nekludoff but rather 
as indications to the moderately well informed reader as to what he may expect 
in the book. On one side the reminiscences belong to the infinitely complex 
diplomatic material of the war history; they need to be sifted through the 
historian's finest sievs. But in another way they are of immediate interest. 
Incidentally, the author makes statements of a general character that are 
extremely illuminating, that curiously correct certain rather widespread 
notions or add new conceptions to what one supposes himself to know about 
Russia and the Southern Slav States. 

In the first place, the character sketch of Ferdinand of Bulgaria — and it is 
a sketch to which touches are continually added throughout the narrative — 
is something of a masterpiece. Nothing else that is nearly so intimate and so 
convincing has been written about this neuropathic, shrewd, indecisive, but 
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by no means wholly insignificant ruler. The true nature of Bulgarian politics 
is made clear, for instance, by the striking statement that "in 1918 there was 
at one time a Cabinet composed almost entirely of men who had either been 
sentenced and forgiven, or who were on trial for malpractices and abuse of 
power." At the same time M. Nekludoff, with a curious but genuine broad- 
mindedness partly excuses the character of the Bulgarian people (whose con- 
duct he reprobates) on the ground of their antecedents and their national 
experience — the brutalizing effect, particularly, of their long subjection to 
the Turks. The argument is sound, but the author does more than demon- 
strate its soundess: he even succeeds in awakening some sympathy for the 
Bulgarians without forfeiting sympathy himself. 

Here, too, is a really informing statement concerning Russia — a rare thing 
even before the revolution : "We ought to note that in general during the years 
preceding the World War and the Revolution, there was a peculiar change in 
the kind of people who were called upon to govern Russia. Men of no proved 
political reputation, lacking in experience, with no marked ability, sprang 
up no one knew whence, and gradually monopolized the power and influence 
over all state affairs." This certainly reads more like truth than the rather 
melodramatic reasons often assigned for Russian action. It was quite untrue, 
moreover, M. Nekludoff declares, that the Empress Alexandra wished to save 
her former country by bringing about a separate peace beween Russia and 
Germany, or that Sturmer, who succeeded Sazonoff as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was her agent and accomplice in such treachery to the Allies, or that 
the notorious Rasputin was in receipt of Boche money to keep up the Empress's 
pacifist sentiments. Rasputin, who had "the mentality of a Cossack," was 
quite content, loaded with presents and supported at the expense of the court. 
Sturmer was corrupt, but, in spite of Teutonic origin, not especially Gennan- 
ophile. Both these men were evil, but the story of elaborate intrigue was false. 
All of which has more nearly the air of truth than much that has been 
written about the personages involved. Indeed, M. Nekludoff's handling of 
the whole Rasputin matter is commendably sober and seemly; he impresses 
one as feeling deeply on the subject, not afraid to tell the truth, but unwilling 
to exaggerate or to deal in sensational rumors. 

The part played by M. Kerensky in the early days of the Revolution is 
described by the author in the same spirit of unsparing criticism and with the 
same fairness, a disposition to give credit where credit is due, with the result 
that Kerensky appears as half hero and half puppet of fate — a view that again 
convinces. 

Further, the author gives us a more favorable impression of the Swedes 
than we have generally received from other sources. Great emphasis has 
been laid upon German propaganda in Sweden and upon the Swedish fear of 
Russian aggression in Finland. All this was true; yet the Swedish people 
were not base, or easily deceived. They were merely very level-headed. For 
one thing they were better informed about the real strength of Germany than 
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were most other neutrals. Yet "it was not utilitarian calculations which 
guided the guardians of Swedish neutrality, but rather the sincere love of 
peace and the feeling of responsibility towards the people and the country." 
Thus the "agitating section" of the people was held in check in a manner 
creditable to the Government. 

Whenever M. Nekludoff's narrative is not consciously of a potentially 
controversial nature or in the nature of mere painstaking historic record, it 
is generally very affording. 



The Victory at Sea. By Rear-Admiral William Sowden Sims, U. S. 
Navy, in collaboration with Burton J. Hendrick. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

It is a somewhat curious commentary upon the character of the victory 
over Germany as an enormous cooperative undertaking that the personal 
element is almost wholly lacking in Admiral Sims's own story of the opera- 
tions at sea. This lack, one feels, is not due to the intervention of a collabora- 
tor; the nature of the subject simply excludes it. Admiral Dewey's account 
of our naval fight with Spain might be given, properly, as a part of his personal 
experiences; Admiral Sims's book about the American part in the work of 
suppressing the submarines has to be in the nature of a businesslike report. 
It has to be educative, too; for the public needs to appreciate the fundamentals 
of warfare as of politics. Admiral Sims is simply the best informed American 
on the subject. From his headquarters in London he directed the movements 
of American naval forces and in conjunction with his British colleagues planned 
the victory. We are probably as proud of him as of any naval hero in our an- 
nals; but he is right in thinking that what he ought to give us is the facts in the 
briefest and clearest form consistent with clearness and readability. The 
modest but extremely valuable result is a sort of explanatory treatise, its great 
merit lying in this: that one accurately learns the important facts and the 
governing ideas in a singularly effortless way while the details fit in without 
possibility of confusion. One cannot read this book, however cursorily, 
without feeling that one has obtained a valuable conception of the Allied 
naval warfare; the precise nature of each problem that came up for solution 
is really impressed upon the mind, and the facts are striking. The book is a 
masterly exposition — proportioned to its purpose as few books about the war 
have been proportioned. There is just enough personality in it to make it 
thoroughly human. Finally it may be mentioned that it is not, as so many 
war books almost necessarily are, a book of horrors. One reads it, not "lest 
we forget," but in order to gain perspective on past events and knowledge 
useful in understanding the events of the future. 

We know now that up to the moment of victory, Germany was never so 
near the end of her resources as it was natural to suppose. May the great 
lesson of her malevolent efficiency never be forgotten! "Americans still have 



